Il8                     GLADSTONE
But whatever may have been the social incom-
petence of Gladstone in 1886, we cannot but be
amazed at the self-confidence with which this old
gentleman of seventy-six grappled with a shatter-
ing position.   Having separated from both the
Whigs and the Radicals, he would get on with-
out them.  He had quarrelled with the maximum
number of politicians, but he would appeal over
their heads to the country.   He would be in no
sense of the word a party man.   Gladstone took
a long time to reach his opinions, but, having
reached them, he understood their implication.
It is this which differentiates him from almost
all politicians.   In 1885 the Irish agricultural
labourer, that is to say, the Irish democracy, had
voted for the first time.  The vote was a crushing,
almost unanimous, appeal for Home Rule.  The
metaphysician in Gladstone could argue from the
general to the particular.   If the Irish wanted
Home Rule, they must have it.   Bright thought
otherwise.   He disliked " Irish rebels M ;   and
therefore thought an exception should be made
to the rules. Not so Gladstone.  Gladstone could
reason.   Bright could only make poetry out of
a prejudice.
Thus the third administration was formed, for
the purpose of introducing a Home Rule Bill.
Everything else had now gone by the board.
Gladstone had assumed the last of Ms many r61es.
The great legislator was now no more than a
flame, the incarnation of an ideal, which men